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: tablet, it lies southeast of the reserva- 
tion near the intersection of the North- 
nie South and East-West trails. 
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| ndiantown Gap, as you can guess, draws 
its name from the many Indian com- 
munities that flourished here in bygone 
days. History indicates that the first set- 
tlers were the Susquehannock, a tribe 
of Iroquoian stock first encountered by 
white man in the 17th century. 

After General Braddock’s defeat in 
1755, the Indian allies of the French 
colonists raided many of the frontier 
settlements. The section from Manada 
Gap to Swatara Gap, now the site of the 
reservation, was severely hit. 

As a defense measure, many forts and 
blockhouses were built in the Indian- 
town Gap area. One of these is Swatara 
Fort, a log structure built in 1755. Now 
marked by a large boulder and a bronze 


Tis publication was prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the Public Information Office, Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation. 


1090 Capitol Avenue 


Atlanta, Georgia 


MAJOR GENERAL LAURENCE B. KEISER 


Commanding General 


oth Infantry Division, Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 


Ate, B. Keiser, a native of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
was graduated from the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, New York, and commissioned a second Lieutenant of 


Infantry April 20, 1917. 


His first assignment was with the 6th Infantry Regiment 
of the 5th Infantry Division, with which he sailed for France 
in 1918, for service with the American Expeditionary Forces. 
He was at Soulains, France, with the 6th Infantry and in 
the Annould and St. Die Sectors. He participated in the 
Meuse-Argonne and St. Mihiel Offensives and in November, 
1918, joined the American Forces in Germany at Trier. 


He returned to the United States in 1919, as a battalion 
commander with the 6th Infantry. His next station was 
Tientsin, China, with the 15th Infantry. 


Returning to the United States in 1922, he was assigned 
to Fort Benning, Georgia, where he completed the company 
officers’ course at the Infantry School in 1923. His next 
assignment was at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, with the 23rd 
Infantry Regiment. 


In 1924 he became an instructor at the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, New York. He returned to Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, in 1928, with the 9th Infantry and in 
1929 was named plans and training officer of the 3rd 
Brigade at Fort Sam Houston. He served additionally as ad- 
jutant and intelligence officer of the 3rd Brigade until 1932, 
when he was assigned to Fort Benning, Georgia, as a student 
officer at the Infantry School. Upon graduation from the 
advanced course he went to San Antonio, Texas, as a unit 


instructor with the Special Troops and 90th Division Train. 
He became a unit instructor with the 357th Infantry at 
San Antonio, Texas, in 1934. 

He was ordered to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1938, 
as a student officer at the Command and General Staff School. 
He was graduated in 1939, and assigned to Fort Benning, 
Georgia, for duty at the Infantry School. He served as 
executive officer of the 3rd Battalion, 29th Infantry, at Fort 
Benning, and regimental executive officer of the 29th In- 
fantry, and in 194] assumed command of the 29th Infantry. 
In 1942 he became chief of staff of the III Corps at Fort 
McPherson, Georgia. 

In 1943 he was named chief of staff of the VI Corps, 
in the North African theater of operations and in 1944 was 
assigned to the 5th Army, 

Upon his return to the United States he was made chief of 
staff, Fourth Army at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and in 
1946 became deputy chief of staff of the Fourth Army. 

Later in 1946 he was ordered to the China Theater for 
duty with the U. S. Military Advisory Group and was named 
director of the Ground Division, Army Advisory Group at 
Nanking, China. 

He returned to the United States in 1948 as assistant com- 
mander of the Second Infantry Division at Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington. He assumed command of that division in April 1950, 
taking the unit to Korea in July of the same year. 

Returning to the United States in February of 1951, he 
assumed command of the 5th Infantry Division and Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation. 


BRIG. GEN. GEORGE B. BARTH 


Assistant Division Commander 


B orn at Leavenworth, Kansas, he was graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point in 1918 and commissioned a 2d 
Lt., Infantry. Served in Army of Occupation in Germany after 
WWI. Transferred to Field Artillery in 1923, he graduated from the 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma in 1926 and from Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas in 


1936. 


Served as Chief of Staff of the 9th Infantry Division in the 
Tunisian and Sicilian campaigns during WWII. He assumed com- 
mand of the 357th Infantry of the 90th Division immediately after 
the Normandy landing in June 1944 and served in this capacity 
until seriously wounded in action on October 29, 1944. 

He served as Director of the Department of Operations and Train- 
ing and as Chief of Staff of the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort Leavenworth in 1948 and 1949, Promoted to Brigadier 
General in July 1949 and assigned as commander of the 25th 
Division Artillery in Japan, he was among the first Americans sent 
to Korea, arriving there on July 4, 1950. He commanded the first 
contingent of American troops, the Ist Battalion, 21st Infantry of 
the 24th Division. He served in the 24th Division at Taejon, Korea 
until July 18, 1950, when he rejoined his own command, the 25th 
Division Artillery who by that time had arrived in Korea. General 
Barth served there until June 1951 when he was reassigned to the 
States and his present job as Assistant Division Commander, 5th 


Infantry Division at Indiantown Gap. 


General Barth has been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Legion of Merit with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters, Silver Star with 2 Oak 
Leaf Clusters, Bronze Star Medal with 1 Oak Leaf Cluster and the 


Purple Heart. 


COLONEL THOMAS J. WELLS — 
Chief of Staff 


CoLoneL THOMAS J. WELLS reported to Indiantown Gap Mili- 
tary Reservation 3 March 1951 where he was assigned as Chief of 
Staff of the 5th Infantry Division and Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation. 


Colonel Wells graduated from the United States Military Academy, 
9 June 1928, and was commissioned in the Infantry. At the out- 
break of World War II, he was Assistant Military Attaché to Eng- 
land, which assignment he left in September 1942 to join the First 
Division, with which unit he served during the invasion of North 
Africa and subsequent campaigns in Tunisia. 


Following short tours as an instructor in Battle and Leadership 
Schools under the Fifth Army, he became assistant G-2 of that 
organization, serving in Sicily and Italy. 

On the 9th of May 1944, Colonel Wells was assigned as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, for the Fourth Corps. 


Shortly after the surrender of Germany, Colonel Wells was trans- 
ferred to Hawaii, where for three years he was Special Services 
Officer of the Ground Forces of the Pacific. 


In September 1948, Colonel Wells went to the Fifth Armored 
Division at Camp Chaffee, Arkansas, where he commanded the Divi- 
sion Artillery until August 1949, when he entered the National War 
College as a student. Upon graduation he was assigned to the In- 
telligence Division G-2, Department of the Army, from which de- 
tail he was released to become Chief of Staff of the 6th Armored 
Division. 

Colonel Wells has been awarded the following decorations: Le- 
gion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal, Army Commendation 
Medal, Medalha de Guerra (Brazil), Order of the British Empire, 
Order of the Crown of Savoy (Italy), Cross of War Merit (Italy), 
and Volunteer Patriots of Liberty (Italy). 


‘bee UNITED STATES ARMY’S Fifth Infantry Divi- 
sion has returned to Indiantown Gap for the second 
time. Originally organized in 1917, the 5th Infantry 
Division was nicknamed the “Red Devils” by the Ger- 
mans. Fighting with French troops, the division en- 


tered combat in the St. Mihiel campaign and drove 
along the Meuse in World War I. 


The 5th Infantry Division was reactivated in October 
1939 at Fort Custer, Mich., and in September 1941, its 
10th Infantry Regiment went to Iceland for duty with 
the Iceland Base Command. The rest of the division 
followed from Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
where the Division had been stationed during April of 


1942. 


In August 1943, the 5th Infantry Division moved 
to Northern Iceland. It participated in the initial land- 
ing in Normandy in June 1944 and saw action in the 
Northern France, Rhineland, Ardennes and Central 
Europe operations, taking more than 71,663 German 
prisoners of war. 


Fighting first with the First U. S. Army and later 
with the Third U. S. Army, the “Red Devils” fought 
all the way across Europe to Czechoslovakia. In No- 


vember 1944, it was instrumental in the capture of 
Metz, marking the first time that fortified city had 
ever been taken by storm. The division lost approxi- 
mately 11,600 men in the battles of Normandy, North- 
ern France, the Ardennes, the Rhineland and Central 
Europe. 


The “Red Diamond” division returned from Eu- 
rope for redeployment to the Pacific in July 1945, 
but remained in the United States after Japan surren- 
dered. In September 1946, the 5th Infantry Division 
was inactivated at Fort (then Camp) Campbell, Ky., 
and its personnel transferred to the 3rd “‘Rock of the 
Marne” Infantry Division stationed there. 


The 5th Infantry Division was reactivated on July 
15, 1947, as a training division to perform the func- 
tions of the Replacement Training Center at Fort 


Jackson, S. C. 

Combat leaders of the 5th during World War II 
were Maj. Gen. Cortlandt Parker, Maj. Gen. Stafford 
LeRoy Irwin and Maj. Gen. Albert E. Brown. 

The mission of the 5th Infantry Division under 
Major General Laurence B. Keiser is the training of 
infantry replacements. 


Heavy snows and wintry 
blasts fail to halt training 
at Indiantown Gap. 
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After processing, we traveled by trai n to In- 
__ diantown Gap for basic infantry training. 
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Major General L. B. Keiser was on hand to 
greet us as we boarded buses for our new 
home in the service. 


/LITARY RESERVATION 
SPEED LIMIT | 


O ur first glimpse of Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation was the main guard gate where the M. P. 
waved us in. All Army camps look alike but this camp, 
nestled at the foot of the scenic Blue Mountains of 
Central Pennsylvania, is in one of the most beautiful 


regions of our country. 


We unloaded from the buses, at our barracks, home at Indiantown. 


Behind these portals is carried on the business of the Division. 


The mountains from Swatara to Manada Gap is a beautiful background for training activities. 


Main Service Club Headquarters for soldier entertainment on the Post. 


| 


Oris striking full color mural, showing the Sus- 


| quehannock Indians who lived in this locality 
| before the white man settled the valley, covers 
( 


one end of the Service Club. The mural was 


| painted by a soldier during World War II. 


A car from the French Friendship Train—the most photographed spot on the Post. 


Our first introduction to the Division is when we are told what is ahead for us. 


Our first Army chow with the General check- 
ing to see that we have enough. 


Our records are checked. 


Everyone sends their new address 
to the folks at home. 


Our records are re-checked. 


Our working tools are issued and 
their uses explained. 


Shots in both arms! 


Say AAH! Soldier. 


Say AAH! again. 


We are checked for everything. 


Our blood is typed. Our eyes are very carefully examined. 


The chow is good and there’s plenty 
of it, most of the men gain weight 


during their training. 
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This is the way you hold it. 


Hours of dry runs before you get a bullet. 
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When we go to the range, we learn 
to fire our weapon in many different 
positions. 


After firing for hours on known distances we 
to the transition ranges. 


You don’t have to see them to hit them. Get those targets up! 


Preparing targets for another round. 


. 2. 


Shooting over the rocks. 


Waiting his turn to fire. Hedge row firing. 
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W- learn to use our rifles as grenade 
launchers for anti-tank defense. We are 
taught the angle of range, and the des- 


structive power of this weapon. 


ep ctawieg the usual procedure .. . 
with the BAR we are instructed regard- 
ing the weapon, go through hours of 
dry runs, before we get to fire the 


weapon. 


earning to shoot the carbine is like a 


vacation. The process is the same—instruction, 


dry runs, then the thrill of squeezing them 


out of that sweet little weapon. 


Cn next automatic weapons we study are the 
machine guns, the big ones and the little ones— 


.30 and .50 caliber. 


SD isn’t exactly baseball but a good throw- 
ing arm helps when we learn the proper 


method of throwing the hand grenade. 


We are shown the proper way 


to fire the bazooka. 
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your head down and concentrate on 


getting through as fast as possible. 
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Going under the wire on the infil- 
tration course is a change .. . You 
go on your back. It seems like we 
crawled half way across the Gap. 


PON GP LES 


We practice hand-to-hand fighting techniques. 


In the combat villoge exercises _ 


we learn how to fight from 
building to building, and how 


the infantry is supported by i 


tanks and 
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At Indiantown Gap you march... 


-..up and down the mountains. 


the open. 


ive in 


On bivouac we learn to | 
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Home was never like this. 


| 


. physical training is a very important part of our conditioning process. 


By the numbers. . 


as mask drill teaches us that the mask 


can be a very important piece of equip- 


ment, 
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Many of the men go to chapel for the first 
time. Everyone has a complete opportunity 


for religious expression. There are many fine 


chapels on the post staffed by chaplains of 


all religious denominations. 


We have a fine sand-bottom swim- 
ming lake . .. our own news- 


paper .. . dances in the main 


service club with pretty hostesses 


from nearby towns. 
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For the men that don’t get enough 
exercise we have a full sports pro- 
gram ... basketball, baseball, foot- 
ball, tennis, badminton, weight lift- 


ing apparatus and boxing rings. 
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Everybody loves a parade .. . that is 
our chance to get out and show how good 


we are. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 50th F.A. BATTALION 


Kveryone likes to be part of a team. He likes to feel that 
his tamily, his baseball team, his home town, his “Outfit”’ is 
the best. As a soldier in the United States Army we belong to 
the biggest and best team in the world, a team that has yet to 
take its first shellacking. And, as a member of the renowned 
50th Field Artillery Battalion, we belong to one of the “Crack 
Outfits” which comprise that team. 

When you leave here on completion of your training, you 
will join other units that you'll boast about as “the best.”’ But 
the 50th will always be your first love. It’s your first assigned 
organization in the Army. You won’t forget it any more than 
you forgot your first kiss, your first big dance, your first suit 
of long pants. 

Now that you’re one of us, we’d like you to know a little 
about your organization; the reasons why your officers and 
cadre take such great pride in being members of the 50th. The 
age of our unit has nothing to do with it. Compared to some 
Army units, which can trace their histories back to the Revolu- 
tionary War, we’re just a baby. The 50th wasn’t activated until 
October 1, 1940 at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. Less than two 
months later, on 28 November 1940, it joined the Fifth In- 
fantry Division, of which it is still a part. Our fame lies in 
our battle record. 

Following the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, the Fifth Divi- 
sion sailed for Iceland, and with the rest of the Red Diamond 
Division the Battalion landed on “the Rock” in March 1942. 
Our outfit remained there, engaged in training and guard 
duty, until August 1943 when it arrived at Tidworth Barracks, 
England, to prepare for the invasion of Hitler’s ‘‘Fortress 
Europa.” 

On 10 July 1944 the Battalion landed on Utah Beach in 
Normandy to begin its part in smashing the haughty German 
legions. Just a few days after landing, the 50th relieved an 
artillery unit of the First Infantry Division outside of Monte- 
bourg, France and proceeded to demonstrate that this “baby” 
among Army units could dish it out with the best of them. 


For the next 10 hell-packed months the Battalion supported 
the 2nd Infantry Regiment of the Fifth Infantry Division, 
blasting the Germans from the hedgerows of Normandy, help- 
ing reduce the so-called “untakeable” city of Metz, and par- 
ticipating in General George Patton’s flank attack which 
shrunk the German “Bulge” to a pinhead, a pinhead which 
punctured the last German hopes for victory, For its part in 
these, and other actions, the proud 50th received battle honors 
in the Normandy, Northern France, Ardennes, Rhineland, and 
Central Europe campaigns, With the rest of the Eifth Division 
it was inactivated at Camp Campbell, Kentucky in 1946, and 
reactivated 12 July 1948 at Fort Jackson, South Carolina, 

The 50th is presently a part of the 11th Infantry Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Thomas J. Moran. The 11th Infantry, 
also an organic part of the Fifth Division, can trace its glorious 
battle history back to pre-Civil War days. Our current mission 
is training infantry replacements for the battle-hardened divi- 
sions now fighting the Communists in Korea. 

The insignia of the 50th Field Artillery Battalion presents 
in capsule form the entire history of our organization. It con- 
sists of a shield bearing a projectile in a gold pale, with maroon 
gules on either side. This projectile represents the fact that 
the organization is a 105-MM. Battalion. A blue goose sailing 
across a white cloud is depicted on the crest, symbolizing the 
‘increased and sustained speed”’ of the unit. Beneath the shield, 
on a ribbon of gold, is the Battalion motto: Consilio et Virtute 
(By Wisdom and Valor). 

While assigned to the 50th Field Artillery Battalion wear 
this insignia and the red braid of the artillery, proudly. Though 
most of you will leave here to become infantrymen, you are 
now heir to the traditions and honors of the men who gave our 
organization its enviable reputation. You are not only members 
of an artillery outfit, you’re members of the best darn artillery 
outfit in the Army. Remember it! 


—MAJOR T. B. SPILLER, Commanding Officer 50th F,A.Bn. 


Field stripping our 
class (below). 


The: BAG 


Firing the M-! (above) 
(left). . . . The Carb 


ine (below). 
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Lessons in field sanitation (above, right)... . 
Barracks chores and relaxation (lower right, 
bottom right). . . . Calisthenics (below, bot- 
tom left). 


MAJ. THOMAS B. SPILLER 


Commanding Officer 
50th Field Artillery Battalion 


CAPT. FRANK J. HOFFMANN 


Battery Commander 
Service Battery 


2ND LT. AYLWYN D. WILLIAMS 


Battery Officer 
Service Battery 


2ND LT. JOHN R. LINK 


Battery Officer 
Service Battery 


2ND LT. JOHN E. STRITTMATTER 


Battery Officer 
Service Battery 


FIRST ROW: Sfc. Isaac A. Brown, Sfc. Richard Poiner, Sfc. James C, Rettew, Sfc. Elmer 
L. Wilhite, Sgt. Virgle D. Brown, ‘Sgt. Claude Carter, Sgt. William Claycomb, Sgt. 
James |, Dady. . . . SECOND ROW: Sgt. Edward Halbe, Jr., Sgt. Marlin D. Henry, 


2ND LT. ED A. ANDERSON, JR. 


Battery Officer 
Service Battery 


Sgt. Russell E. Linn, Sgt. Richard F. Mann, Sgt. Milfred 
Cucchi, Cpl. Ray Dempson, Cpl. Charles A. Dumas. 


2ND LT. RONALD H. ADAMS 


Battery Officer 
Service Battery 


Portsline, Cpl. Daniel C. 


FIRST ROW: Cpl. Willard A. Hyatt, Cpl. Stephen G. Kormis, Cpl. Albert N. Neff, Cpl. 
Francis L. Orso, Cpl. Richard Ries, Pfc. Joseph H. Carrasquer, Pfc. Michael Ferris, 
Pfc, Raymond L, Little. . . . SECOND ROW: Pfc. Thomas J. Lane, Pfc. Robert Maloney, 
Pvt. Charlie A. Banks, Homer E. Barton, Thomas J. Aherin, James L. Andrews, Melvin 
D. Aper, Hayne H. Aper. . . . THIRD ROW: Robert L. Arneson, Herve G. Aucoin, 
Alfred N. Baker, Roy A. Baker, Edward Bartlett, Roy H. Baumgartner, Eiaar S. Beck, 
Clarence E, Ben. . . . FOURTH ROW: Ronald J. Bergum, Albin Betker, Jr., Donald E. 


Blake, James F. Boden, John C. Bohl, Robert L. Brown, Jr., Vern M. Brown, Jr., Raymond 


‘S. Burnery. . . . FIFTH ROW: Leroy Bush, William E. Byers, Norbert C. Carter, Lyle 
T. Christensen, Arnold B. Clark, James W. Coleman, Levie Corlton, Elmer E. Cranmer. 
. . . SIXTH ROW: Henry W. Cranner, Eugene J. Cysewski, Omar D. Davis, Floyd H. 
Debts, Lawrence J. Delyser, James R. Dorseit, Harold F. Dunklee, James J. Denn... . 
SEVENTH ROW: Bernard B. Dunwoody, James F. Edwards, Jr., Alan |. Feldstein, Harold 
N. Fields, John F. Flanigan, William Flynn, James W. Foley, Henry Folkerts. 


FIRST ROW: Richard G. Fuller, Albert E. Fulton, James W. Fulton, Herbert Gahner, 
Charles E. Gerdon, Perry O. Grant, John C. Green, Carl M. Greimann. . . . SECOND 
ROW: Lloyd J. Haak, Francis W. Handlin, Oliver L. Harr, William Hartanovich, Charles 
W. Chartloff, Jr., Albert L. Harvey, Jr., Gene F. Jacobson, Vertice Johnson. . . . THIRD 
ROW: Edward Junitz, Hilary W. Justman, Steve Knaski, George J. Kapolnek, Richard 
J. Kelley, James P. Key, Robert G. Knutson, Richard R. Krefthefer. . . . FOURTH ROW: 
James P. Kroll, John D. Kuntz, Andrew H. Larsen, Bruce A. Larson, Dale Q. Larson, 


Guy R. Lazzaro, Stanley L. Leland, James E. Lenox. . . . FIFTH ROW: Leonard M. 
Lere, Allen E. Lindsey, Lloyd Livingston, Roger L. Luscomb, Carlos J. Maldonado, 
William H. Manley, Walter M. Manning, Anthony Marcella. . . . SIXTH ROW: Joseph 


P. Mariano, Vernon H. Mason, Jr., Jack J. Matherson, Donald J. Matsche, Harry A. 
McCushey, Thomas E. McKevett, Donald J. Mellon, Richard H. Miller. . . . SEVENTH 
ROW: Bernard J. Minardi, Bernard H. Moshier, Donald E. Mulhearn,. Paul A. Munz, 
Dean E. Mutschler, Chester Nedvor, Alfred R. Nelson, Elmer W. Nikkola. 


- 


FIRST ROW: Roderick Oberg, Bruce E. Olsen, Milton L. Olsen, Robert C. Olson, Cornell 
Owens, Donald S. Owens, Robert D. Paige, Jack A. Palkie. . . . SECOND ROW: Leroy 
R. Parks, Dale E. Peterson, Charles W. Pfisthner, Joseph H. Phillips, Reuben E. Pladsen, 
Anthony A. Pocrnich, Roosevelt Priester, John M. Pringle. . . . THIRD ROW: Marvin 
F. Radabaugh, John J. Raferty, Henry H. Rathe, Jr., Allin W. Rayner, Frank A. Reid, 
Wilbur L. Remley, Robert J. Riesebieter, Bruce D. Rode. . . . FOURTH ROW: James 
M. Romano, Harry Rose, Willie D. Ross, Jr., Richard Ruplinger, Charles D. Rychell, 


FIFTH ROW: William P. 


Robert H. Ryder, Donald E. Sabin, Robert M. Savoy. 
Sayers, Robert W. Schmidt, Robert J. Schoen, John E. Schorr, Walter A. Schreiber, 
Christ R. Schuler, Jr., Lewis A. Schumacher, Joseph H. Seebacher, Jr... . SIXTH ROW: 
Ralph H. Seidel, Melvin E. Selin, William A. Seltrecht, Cletus S. Sieberg, Garrey L. 
Siler, Peter J. Simonson, Ronald D. Skansgaard, Hilary A. Smetek. . . . SEVENTH ROW: 
Charles E. Smith, John |. Smith, Gordon E. Smith, Thomas H. Smithers, Howard J. 
Spiller, Bruce L. Springer, William E. Stephenson, Stanley R. Starkman. 


iia ilatsiaens 


FIRST ROW: Stanley N. Staron, Arthur J. Stenzel, Robert W. Steves, Bruce E. Stevens, 
Lawrence W. Stolh, Carl G. Strait, Francis J. ‘Supernault, Charles A. Swanson. . . . 
SECOND ROW: Leo A. Tabery, Elmer F. Taylor, Frederick L. Thiebaud, Paul Thiessen, 
Robert F. Thomas, Robert L. Thompson, George M. Torrey, John A. Tremain. . . 

THIRD ROW: Phillip A. Treptow, Delaware Turner, Joseph B. Varcelli, Fredrick A. Viverito, 
Louis C. Yon Hof, Michael J. Vucci, Curtis Walden, Ronald W. Walker. whee FOURTH 
ROW: Harold E. ‘Warner, David D. Warnick, John (We Webster, William J. Weishaupt, 
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Walter Weixel, Earl D. Welch, Gene E. Westfall, Jack F. Wheller. . . . FIFTH ROW: 
Maurice J. Wheeler, Richard J. Wisniewski, Frank A. Wittkamp, James A. Wolf, James | 


T. Wright, Sheldon C: Wright, Albert A. Yambor, Kenneth E. Young. SIXTH ROW: 
Robert L. O. Young, Albert J. Zabel, Robert A. ‘Zaune, Harley D. Zhe, James Zingale, 


Leo Zornes, Franklin Hatch, William H. Maloney. . SEVENTH ROW: John B. 
Harvie Howes, Roger W. Hohn, August Heidberger, Richard Hegarty. 
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